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MEMORANDUM FOR THE PRESIDENT 

SUBJECT: Strategic Offensive and Defensive Forces (U) 


We have reviewed our strategic offensive and defensive forces for 
FY 70-74 and reached the following major conclusions: 

1. Against likely Soviet threats, our planned strategic offensive 
forces provide a fully adequate deterrent. 

2. Our recommended program also provides timely and efficient options 
to meet the maximum plausible "Greater-Than-Expected" Soviet threat to our 
deterrent through FY 77. 

3. Achieving a significant Damage Limiting capability against the Soviet 
Union does not appear to be feasible with current technology. 

4. Current evidence suggests the Soviets may have reached a similar 
conclusion about the feasibility of taking away our deterrent. 

5. We will continue to maintain strategic "nuclear superiority" over 
the Soviets in terms of nuclear warheadB. It is doubtful, however, that this 
superiority can be converted into meaningful political power, particularly 
now that the Soviet Union also has a large and well-protected strategic force . 

6. Adequately safeguarded arms control agreements appear feasible. 

They could help us meet our basic strategic objectives and Increase the 
stability of our deterrent. 

7. We cannot depend on our nuclear forces alone to Insure our security; 
we must also maintain very strong conventional forces. 

Based on our view of U.S. security needs, and without considering the 
Implications of possible arms control agreements that might result from 
discussions with the Soviets, we recommend: 

1. Continuing to develop and buy Minuteman III with Multiple Independently- 
targetable Re-entry Vehicles (MIRVs), maintaining a land-based ICBM force of 
1,000 Minuteman, and slowly decreasing the number of Titan lie. 

2* Continuing development of Poseidon and maintaining our plans, 
within Congress ionally- reduced FY 69 funding, for converting 31 Polaris 
submarines to the Poseidon configuration. 

3. Buying fever FB-llls, but maintaining the effectiveness of our 
strategic bomber force with new weapons and penetration aids as protection 
against possible improved Soviet bomber defenses. 
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4, Continuing the previously approved Continental Air Defense Plan 

to: (a) introduce the Airborne Warning and Control System (AWACS), (b) 

give the F-106 interceptor the best fire control and missile system avail- 
able, (c) add Over-the-Hori*on (OTH) radars for complete peacetime sur- 
veillance, and (d) phase down the remaining interceptors and most of the 
ground-based radar and control systems. 

5. Continuing to deploy the Sentinel Anti-Ballistic Missile (ABM) 
system with options for s light defense of Minuteman and for protecting our 
strategic bomber bases from Sea-Launched Ballistic Missile (SLBM) attacks. 

Specific recommendations are discussed in Section IX. Force tables 
are attached. A financial sunsaary follows. 


Strategic Offense 

Previously Approved $8,158 
SecDef Recommended 
JCS Proposed 

Strategic Defense 

Previously Approved 3,141 
SecDef Recommended 
JCS Proposed 

Totals 

Previously Approved 11,299 
SecDef Recommended 
JCS Proposed 


(In $ MillionsT 
FY 70 FY 71 

n 72 

FY 73 

FY 74 

Total 

b/ FY 70-74 

$8,598 

$6,607 

$5,817 

$4,867 

$4,533 

$30,422 

8,389 

6,738 

6,032 

4,950 

4,693 

30,802 

9,408 

9,940 

11,878 

11,719 

12,099 

55,044 

8,528 

6,684 

3,713 

3,770 

2,861 

19,556 

3,815 

4,771 

3,881 

3,943 

3,612 

20,022 

5,272 

7,901 

8,337 

8,937 

8,354 

38,801 

13,126 

11,291 

9,530 

8,637 

7,394 

49,978 

12,204 

11,509 

9,913 

8,893 

8,305 

50,824 

14,680 

17,841 

20,215 

20,656 

20,453 

93,845 


a/ Includes all primary program costs and allocated support costs, 
~ but excludes Programs 3, 6, and 9. 

b/ The Previously Approved FY 74 figures are projections included 
~~ to »akj> the FT 70-74 totals comparable. 
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1. OBJECTIVES FOR STRATEGIC NUCLEAR FORCES 

The basic objective of our strategic policy is to deter a nuclear 
attack against the United States or our allies. To do this, ve must 
Maintain powerful and veil-protected strategic retaliatory forces. The 
U.S. and Soviet interest In avoiding Mutual destruction makes other nuclear 
wars, such as attacks on our allies, very unlikely. Nevertheless, ve must 
retain the confidence of our allies In our power and will to protect their.. 

To stake all nuclear vara unlikely also requires: 

1. Maintaining control of our forces. 

2. Deterring nuclear attack on or Intimidation of allied or neutral 
countries. 

3. Discouraging other countries from acquiring nuclear weapons. 

4. Emphasizing and maintaining the firebreak between conventional and 
nuclear weapons. 

Wist If deterrence falls and a nuclear war with the Soviet Union occurs? 
Then our objective would be to achieve the best possible outcome. If the war 
began with an all-out Soviet attack, Including our cities, we would reply In 
kind. If the war started with less than an all-out attack, ve would want to 
carry out plans for the controlled use of our nuclear power, In order to give 
us some chance of stopping the war — on acceptable terms — before an all- 
out nuclear exchange occurred. 

In considering these objectives, ve Bust recognize that our strategic 
nuclear forces, while vital, can only deter a limited range of contingencies. 
We need other kinds of military force to cope with the threats that cannot be 
met with nuclear weapons. 


II. STRATEGIC MISSIONS 

liere are four different missions which could be assigned to our strategic 
forces; their relation to our basic objectives Is discussed below. 

A. Deterrence of Nuclear War 


To deter a Soviet nuclear attack on the United States or Its allies, 
our forces oust have an Assured Destruction capability. By this ve mean the 
unmistakable ability to destroy the society of any aggressor — even after a 
surprise attack on the United States. Ve believe the Soviets also have a 
policy of keeping an Assured Destruction capability, although they probably 
do not measure it in the same way as ve do. 
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Once ve have such a capability, ve can reduce even sore the likeli- 
hood of an attack by developing and deploying forces that are difficult to attack. 
Unable to destroy most of our strategic nuclear forces, the Soviets would gain 
little by striking first. 

B. Full First-Strike Capability 

The purpose of this mission would be to destroy most of the Soviet 
strategic offensive forces in a first-strike and destroy their remaining weapons 
with defensive forces. This mission would make sense only if we were sure that 
the United States could escape unacceptable damage from Soviet retaliation — 
that is, if we could take away the Soviet deterrent. We have found, however, 
that within the foreseeable future, both nations have the economic and techno- 
logical capability to maintain their Assured Destruction capability. 

C. Damage Limiting 

This mission would be to limit the Soviet or Chinese ability to 
damage significantly the United States and our allies, should deterrence 
fall and a nuclear war start. Our strategic offensive forces would try to 
destroy enemy weapons withheld from a first strike. Our defensive forces 
would try to destroy enemy forces after they had been launched against us. 

Passive defenses would try to reduce damage from enemy weapons that reached 
their targets. We believe that It would not be feasible to limit damage by stra- 
tegically significant amounts against the Soviets because they can and would re- 
act to maintain their Assured Destruction capability. Against China, however, 
effective Damage Limiting appears feasible, at least for the next decade. 

D. Limited end Controlled Retaliation 


The purpose of this mission would be to Induce an enemy to limit 
his objectives before a war reached the level of massive nuclear attacks 
and widespread destruction. Thls r appears to be the only way we could save 
many lives in a nuclear war. The targets for this mission would probably 
be military forces, but they might also be cities or Industry. Initially, 
at least, only a few of these targets would be destroyed; they would be 
attacked in a deliberate and controlled way. 


III. PLANNING U.S. STRATEGIC FORCES 

Ve muat — and we do — maintain a very strong deterrent, measured in terms 
of our Assured Destruction capability. Whatever other missions we may perform, 
it la vital at all times to withhold a reserve force for this purpose. Even 
against much greater threats to our Assured Destruction capability than we expect 
we aat a minimum for our atrateglc forces — the ability to kill 20 to 251 of 
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the Soviet people (with prompt effects only) and to destroy 50X of their 
Industry under any foreseeable circumstances. Maintaining such a capa- 
bility gives us extra forces which can be used for other missions. Against 
likely threats In more likely circumstances, our programmed forces have a 
much greater Assured Destruction capability (typically more than 401 of the 
Soviet people killed and more than 801 of their Industry destroyed) . 

In addition to buying an Assured Destruction capability, we try to 
keep the vulnerability of our forces low. We do this to keep the damage 
the Soviets would suffer in an all-out U.S. retaliation nearly equal to what 
they would suffer from an all-out U.S. first strike. Thus, even if the 
Soviets ignored the absolute magnitude of the damage they would suffer in 
a nuclear war and considered only how much damage they might be able to 
prevent by striking first, starting such a war would give them little 
advantage. This further improves our deterrent. We must also be sure that 
our strategic command /control systems and procedures are adequate to maintain 
our Assured Destruction capability. For our bombers, we need effective warning 
systems to ensure their survival. Ue also need to: (1) identify who attacked 

us, (2) guarantee a surviving Presidential release authority, and (3) insure 
surviving communications adequate to execute a preplanned retaliatory strike. 
Command /control survival, not speed of response, is critical in order to 
preclude any Soviet advantage in striking first. 

Once we have satisfied the primary requirements for Assured Destruction, 
we then examine the feasibility and cost of other strategic missions. Since 
a full first-strike capability and a major Damage Limiting capability are 
Infeasible at present, we should not Invest large amounts of money to try to 
pursue them. For this reason, we continue to base the gross sire of our 
strategic nuclear forces on Assured Destruction. However, because we use 
conservative assumptions to determine the sire of our Assured Destruction 
forces such as using the high end of the predicted range of Soviet forces 
and buying extra forces to hedge against uncertainties — we find that we 
will continue to have more than enough forces to destroy Soviet society. 

We make plans to use these extra forces in other missions, especially 
for selective use in a limited nuclear war. The capability for selective 
use of strategic weapons gives us response options which may be more attrac- 
tive than all-out attacks on cities or no response at all. Thus, our planning 
Includes providing our strategic offensive forces with the additional system 
characteristics — accuracy, endurance, and good command and control — 
needed to perform missions in addition to Assured Destruction. 

We do not intend to allow our policy of basing the sire of our forces 
on the Assured Destruction mission to result in the Soviets overtaking us 
or even matching our strategic nuclear power. However, the relationship of 
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"nuclear superiority" as such to our military and political objectives is 
debatable. In a conventional war, a numerical advantage in men, firepower, 
and mobility can force the retreat or destruction of enemy forces and open 
the way to the occupation of territory. Superior conventional forces 
bring about the end of a conventional war, and they can yield political 
power in peacetime. However, once each side has enough nuclear forces to 
be sure it can substantially eliminate the other's urban society in a second 
strike, the utility of extra nuclear forces is conjectural. 

Strategic nuclear forces do not have the capacity to seize territory, 
even when they are superior in numbers. They can only destroy it. As a 
consequence, we know of no feasible way of ending a strategic nuclear war 
short of the total destruction and exhaustion of both sides, except through 
mutual control and restraint. Thus, while "nuclear superiority" appears 
attractive, we do not know how to take advantage of it to achieve our national 
security objectives. In other words, since the Soviet Union has and can main- 
tain an Assured Destruction capability against the United States, it is not 
clear how our superior nuclear forces or even more forces might be converted 
into real political power. It can be argued, however, that if the Soviet 
Union were to achieve "nuclear superiority," even though we maintained an 
Assured Destruction capability, Soviet policy might become bolder. 

There are still other aspects of the strategic balance that we must 
consider to prevent any loss of confidence that we can meet our strategic 
objectives. These other criteria, such as gross comparisons of force payload, 
numbers of weapons and megatons, or relative U.S. /Soviet deaths in a nuclear 
war, have intuitive appeal. They have not, however, proved very useful in 
designing our force posture. We continue to co n sider these criteria, however, 
because they influence the level of confidence in our strategic nuclear capa- 
bility and because extreme imbalances would be undesirable. Most imbalances 
are precluded by our force policies; if extremes did develop in the future, 
we would reappraise our real capabilities and make whatever adjustments were 
necessary. We must accept the fact, however, that it is possible for Soviet 
forces to exceed ours by some criterion (for example, ICBM payload or total 
megatons) and for our forces nevertheless to be fully adequate. 


IV. SOVIET STRATEGIC NUCLEAR CAPABILITIES 
A. Soviet Forces 

Our ability to accomplish the nuclear missions discussed earlier 
depends in part on Soviet forces. The table on the next page summarizes 
the Soviet forces estimated for mid-1968, mid-1970, and mid-1972. The 
programed U.S. forces for the same dates are shown for comparison. 
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U.S. AND SOVIET STRATEGIC OFFENSIVE FORCES 



Mid-1968 

Mid-1970 

Mid-1972 


U.S. Soviet 

U.S. Soviet 

U.S. Soviet 

ICBM Launchers a/b / 
Soft 

0 

0 

0 

Hard 

1,054 

1,054 

1,054 

Mobile 

0 

0 

0 

Subtotal 

1,054 

1,054 

1,054 

SLBM Launchers c/ 

656 

656 

656 

Total Launchers 

1,710 

1,710 

1,710 

Intercontinental 

Bombers d/ 

646 

545 

521 


Total Force Loadings a/ 


a/ Excludes U.S. and Soviet ICBM launchers used for training and development 
( for the United States and about for the Soviet Union). Train: 

and development launchers are Included In the total force loadings. 


c/ In addition to the SLBMs on nuclear-powered submarines, the Soviets have 
SLBMs on diesel-powered submarines whose primary targets (according to 
intelligence estimates) are strategic land targets in Eurasia. These SLBM 
laun chers number In mid- 1968, in mid- 19 70 , and in mid-1972. The 
Soviets also have submarine- launched cruise missiles whose primary targets 
are believed to be naval and merchant vessels. These missile launchers 
number in mid-1968, in aid-1970, and In mid-1972. 

d/ We Include only heavy bombers which could fly two-way intercontinental 
*" missions. The Soviets also have a force of medium bombers and tankers 
capable of striking Eurasian targets: mid-1968 — • mid-1970 — 

mid-1972 — 
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the Soviets else maintain a large strategic nuc J*" *° r “ 

Western Europe Historically, this has been their top J^O 

They now have MRBMs/IRBMs (of which are oriented touards NATO 
Eurooe) to medium bombers and tankers, and diesel ballistic 

missile submarines with this primary mission. We and the Soviets both 
seem to think of U.S. and West European cities as a single target syste . 

One of the reasons that we have withdrawn our strategic retaliatory 
forces from Europe to CONUS or to sea has been to put f * %£| M 

of Soviet theater nuclear forces. Thus, we have removed the Soviet IR/MRBM 
threat to our Assured Destruction capability, although we would have to 
deal with their IR/MRBM threat to Western Europe if we decided to pursue 
f«jor Damage Limiting program or a first-.trlke capability for ourselves 
and our allies. 
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B. Comparing U.S. and Soviet Capabilities 

There are many criteria for measuring the capability of our 
forces: for example, yield, payload, or numbers of delivery systems. 

However, these measures tell us what ve have, not what we can do. We prefer 
to concentrate on measures of effectiveness. To determine how well our 
strategic offensive forces will achieve their objectives, we must know 
their ability to destroy various kinds of targets. We then relate this 
ability to our basic objectives and to the Soviet threat in order to 
measure the adequacy of our forces. In measuring the ability of our nuclear 
forces to destroy targets, we cannot simply count total megatons or delivery 
systems. Factors such as accuracy, reliability, survivability, ability 
to penetrate defenses, and command /control are often much more Important 
than warhead yield in determining effectiveness. 

As shown In the next table, the blast effects of nuclear weapons 
do not increase In direct proportion to increases in yield. A 10-MT 
weapon places 30 pounds per square inch (psi) overpressure — enouRh to 
destroy large concrete and brick structures — on an area of about 18 
square miles. Five 1-KT weapons, if separately aimed to avoid overlap, 
would do more blast damage than one 10-MT weapon. Moreover, low-yield 
nuclear weapons are more flexible against large, irregularly shaped, area 
targets. The 20 square miles destroyed by five 1-HT weapons could be 
shaped like the actual target, while the 18 square miles covered by one 
10-MT weapon would be circular, regardless of the target’s actual size 
and shape. Small area targets are much more common than large targets. 
Against these, the difference in effectiveness is even greater. Only a 
•ingle circular target with an area of four square miles could be 
destroyed by one 10-MT weapon, while five such separate targets could be 
destroyed by five 1-MT weapons. 

RELATION BETWEEN WEAPON YIELD AND BLAST EFFECT 

Distance (Feet) From Ground Zero Area Covered by 30 psi 

Yield Covered by 30 psi Overpressure Overpressure 

(KT) (Ground Burst Weapon) (Square Miles) 

1 5,860 4 

2 7,380 6 

5 10,020 n 

10 12,625 18 

The damage done to a soft area target Is relatively insensitive 
to the accuracy of the weapon used. This is not true when attacking small 
hardened targets. For example, the kill probability of a single warhead 
against a hardened missile ailo depends on both the yield and the accuracy 
of the warhead. The next table shows various combinations of yield and 
accuracy needed to obtain a 90Z kill probability against a missile silo 
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which requires psi blast overpressure to destroy it. 
•hows, by the weapon accuracy, we can reduce the 

yield by a factor of 


As the table 
needed weapon 


YIELD AND ACCURACY REQUIRED FOR KILL PRO BABILITY 
’ AGAINST A PSI TARGET 


Yield (MT) 


Accuracy (CEP in FeeO 


10 

A 

1 

As missile accuracy improves, we should reduce the yield 
weight of individual warheads In order to Increase the number of 
targetable warheads carried by our missiles. This improves our ability 
nenetrate area defenses, increases the number of targets we can destroy 
with one surviving missile, and increases the efficiency with which we can 
distribute our weapons over large and small area targets. i^yield* 6 
bic improvements in missile accuracy and in development of low yield, 
lleht-weight warheads. We have been able to exploit MIRV technology o 
Increase the number of separately-targeted warheads carried by a single 
missile from one to as many as Thus, MIRVs allow us to deliver 

efficiently the small, accurate warheads we have developed. 

If a single Index is needed for comparing U.S. and Soviet forces, 
the number of eeparately-targetable warheads Is the least ““'^isfactory 
because, with good MIRV technology, the number of targets de8 "° y *f v „_ 
increases almost in direct proportion to increases In the " ar 

heads. Between mld-1968 and mid- 1972, the number of U.S. separately 
targetable warheads will increase from .o as our MIRV system 

become operational. During this same period, the number of Sovlet 
eeparately-targetable warheads is expected to increase from 


These comparisons of U.S. end Soviet forces are Interesting, 
but they do not measure our ability to deter war or destroy targets, 
■oat useful comparison Is the measurement of our ability to meet our 
basic objectives. 


V. U.S STRATEGIC CAPABILITIES AGAINST EXPECTED THREATS 

X. Ah-mty to Meet Objectives Against the Expected Soviet Threat 
I. Deterrence 

Ve will continue to have the forces and the command/control 
for an Assured Destruction capability against the threat obtained by 
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Combining the high ends of the ranges estimated for the Soviet weapon 
systems. This combination is in itself a higher- than-expected threat. 

From now to 1977 — even against the highest Soviet threat projected by 
the National Intelligence Estimate (NIE) — we should be able In a second- 
strike to detonate more than nuclear weapons over the Soviet Union. 

This could kill over of the Soviet people and destroy of the 
Soviet Industry with prompt affects alone. 

In general, whether we are talking about bombers, land-based 
missiles, or sea-based missiles, our strategic forces would be highly sur- 
vivable against a Soviet surprise attack. This Is true not only because 
our forces are highly alert and well-protected, but also because we are 
deploying Improved warning systems. Our new warning systems — OTH radars 
and early warning satellites — will completely nullify any advantage of 
surprise that the Soviets may have thought they ®uld gain with FOBS. 

The one weakness that we foresee in our warning network Is against the 
long-range Soviet SLBM threat to our bomber bases expected In the mid-1970s. 
To overcome this potential weakness we are Investigating improved warning 
systems, wider bomber dispersal, and defense of our bomber bases with 
Sentinel. 


2. Selective Response 

Although it is doubtful that a limited nuclear war would 
stay limited for very long, we have the weapons and reconnaissance systems 
needed for selective responses In such a war. Here we enjoy a marked 
technical advantage over the Sovlata. However, the lack of complete 
plans and data processing centers for selective responses continues to be 
a major weakness In our strategic forces. 

To overcome this weakness, we are investigating Improvements 
In two areas: (1) providing pre-planned options for the National Command 

Authority (NCA) for additional selected responses against military and 
industrial targets (for example, strategic strikes for support of NATO); 
and (2) providing the procedures, data processing equipment, and computer 
programs for planning new, selective responses on a timely basl6 during 
a crisis. 

A nuclear war that remained limited to attacks on strategic 
forces would kill far fewer people than a war in which cities were attacked. 
However, even an attack limited to our strategic forces would probably 
kill more than Americans. Furthermore, we would not be able 

to deprive the Soviets of enough residual forces to prevent the destruc- 
tion of our cities, although our surviving offensive forces (measured 
in deliverable warheads) would probably exceed theirs by a large amount. 

It is quite uncertain, In these circumstances, how a nuclear war could 
ba stopped. 


( 
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3. Damage Limit In r 

A, ahown in the following table, we do not posse.s “ y 
5e8“^ D “ 8 ~3^^er Pa tol“by^u^i ‘res^ntVuld we .void hilling 
large number# of people. 

deaths ™ AN ALL-OUT STRATEGIC HI) Cl, FAB EX CHANGE ^ 1972 
(P.i; Programmed Forces; Ex pected Soviet torceo) 


Soviets Strike First, 
U.S. Betaliates 
U.S. Soviets 


U.S. Strikes First, 
Soviets Retaliate 
U.S. Soviets 


Number of People 12 o 

Rilled (Millions) U° 

The Soviet, .offer fewer death, .hen , we «rl£*i«* ’ ln thM 

cue, we concentrate our force, on military target 

B . AMlltv to Meet Objectiv e- Against China 

While China nay be able to thr.aten her nelghbors ^W-^ 88 
in Asia by 1970. .he will not yet »“ e “ n retaliation for 

attack China with nuclear "®* po " 8 ; b bl Evolving ttinese nuclear weapons. 

Eather*than ^ 

Chinese nuclear targets, bombers 

could cover other targets. 

.... _ «. 

will continue to possess ® ove I w ^*^L 8 will haV e the capability to 
££ "S“‘U atrikingbpower without flying 

over the Soviet Union. 

detonated over Chinese cities would 

destroy half of Chin.', urban 

While this la a snail P«t of China 8 1 V V 0ur recommended strategic 

s s a?iS?£r22S c«- «u. .<*>■ — — 

our^Aaaured'^Destruction capability ag.inat the Soviet Union. 
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VI. OPTIONS TO IMPROVE OUR STRATEGIC FORCES 

We maintain options to deploy new weapon systems, either in addition 
to or in place of our programmed forces, as a hedge against the possibility 
of a greater-than-expected Soviet threat. These options allow us to 
adjust our mix of strategic nuclear forces in the face of changes in the 
threat and let ua incorporate new technology in our forces to maintain our 
capability while saving money. 

A. Assured Destruction Against Creater-Than-Expected Soviet Threats 

We develop plans to cope with much more severe Soviet threats 
than those projected by the NIE. The range of potential threats is very 
broad, including new technology (for example, accurate MIRVs on Soviet 
ICBMs and good low-altitude air defenses) and significant changes in force 
posture (for example, heavy ABMs). So far we have found it desirable to 
maintain separate and viable 1CBM, SLUM, and bomber forces for our Assured 
Destruction capability. With these three U.S. forces, a Soviet attempt 
at a full first-strike or major Damage Limiting capability would be 
both costly and unprofitable, especially in view of the stated U.S. policy 
to respond. Such severe threats are therefore unlikely to appear, although 
some parts of them might — not as a new direction in policy, but as new 
systems replace existing forces. 

In order to organize our force planning on a consistent basis, 
ve have developed what we call the ,, Greater-Than-Expected , ' (GTE) threat. 
This threat includes all of the offensive and defensive actions discussed 
above, plus others that the Soviets might undertake in an effort to take 
away our Assured Destruction capability. There is general agreement 
that the CTE threat represents the outer limit of Soviet strategic capa- 
bility against which we must plan. The following table conpares the 1977 
balanced GTE threat, used in the following analysis, with the NIE threat. 

NIE Threat CTE Threat 

Offensive Missiles 

Independently- targe table 
Missile Warheads on Line 
Exoat moepheric Aim Points a/ 

Air Defenses 

Look-Dcmm Fighters 
Low-Altitude Surface-to-Air 
Missile (SAM) Launchers 

ABM Launchers 
Area 

Terminal b/ 


a/ Targets for long-range ABMs. 
b/ Includes launchers in the Moscow system. 
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Our remaining SLBHs and alert bomber force can penetrate 
the NIE-estimated Soviet defenses and kill at least of the Soviet 
people through Putting on each Poseidon (instead of the 

ve nov plan) and increasing the bomber alert rate to •♦ould enable 
us to kill or more of the Soviets against the GTE oftensive threat 
through 1977. 

Slal larly , at least through 1976, a very large Soviet ABM system 
and air defense (without more Soviet ICBHs than we expect) could still 
let the U.S. programmed strategic force maintain an Assured Destruction 
capability of over 30Z killed. Our programmed force can cope with a 
greater- than -expected Soviet ABM system because we already programmed ABM 
hedges — — vhen 

ve saw that i 


By putting on each Poseidon missile and increasing the 

bomber alert rate, the U.S. programmed force can keep its Assured 
Destruction capability through FY 77, even if the Soviets deploy greater- 
than-expected , balanced missile and bomber defenses (without improving 
their offensive forces). We do not have to exercise these options nov 
to meet this threat . 

Only against a combined greater-than-expected Soviet ABM, air 
defense, and accurate ICBM force, costing the Soviets $20 to $30 billion 
above the high NIEr-^ould we need major nev additions to our retaliatory' 
forces. The following table shows the effect of the combined greater- 
than-expected Soviet offensive and defensive threat (the GTE threat) on the 
Assured Destruction capability of our programmed forces. It also shows 
the effect of developing and deploying = increasing the 

bomber alert rate to and buying additional Short Range Attack Missiles 

(SRAMs). 
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EFFECT OF THE GTE THREAT OK THE U.S. ASSURED DESTRUCT ION CAPABILITY 
(Percent of Soviets Killed) 

FY 70 FY 71 FY 72 FY 73 FY 74 FY 75 FY 76 FY 77 


As the table shows, while the combined GTE Soviet threat would 
call for wore effective U.S. strategic forces for FY 74, we can main- 
tain our Assured Destruction capability against this threat by using 
technological advances that greatly increase the penetration capability of 
our Poseidon and bomber payloads. 

We have, however, three main reasons for wanting additional options 
Co maintain our Assured Destruction capability against the GTE threat. 

First, we do not want to rely heavily on alert bombers that depend on 
tactical warning for survival. Second, depending on how far ABM techno- 
logy advances, we may not want to depend on 

Third, even if sea-based missiles and bombers were adequate for Assured 
Destruction, unless we protect our land-based missile force an improved 
Soviet offense could destroy it in its silos. Such a vulnerable force 
might invite rather than deter attack. We would have to take steps to 
protect Minuteman with local defense and transfer missiles to hard-rock 
olios or to aea to maintain a viable force. Therefore, although we do 
not need to buy protection for our land-based missiles until we see the 
CTE threat, we want to have an option to maintain the viability of our 
land-based missiles against It. 

Since the GTE threat is very unlikely, we prefer options with 
small Initial costs. If later evidence does not rule out the GTE threat, 
ve can then develop these options fully. Because of uncertainties about 
the performance and cost of new systems, it is usually unwise to plan to 
deploy them as replacements for proven, existing systems until a threat 
appears which cannot be economically met by improving the existing 
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systems. Once an option has been developed, however, and we have confi- 
dence in Its effectiveness, we examine it to see If it would be an 
economical replacement for part of our programmed force. In some cases, 
advances in technology permit ua to save money be replacing an existing 
weapon system with a new one, even though the new system does not provide 
more total effectiveness than the one it replaces. However, new systems 
may stimulate the arms race needlessly — triggering a Soviet reaction 
that could limit our chances to achieve adequately safe-guarded arms con- 
trol agreements. Such factors must be weighed carefully in any decision 
on new strategic forces. 

B. Options to Improve our Assured Destruction Capability 

Discus Bed below are the principal options that we have available 
to protect our Assured Destruction capability. 


3. A dd Poseidon Submarines 

At an investment cost of $290 million per ship and with a 
4-year lead time, we could order more Poseidon submarines. By starting 
procurement in FY 70, we could have five new Poseidon submarines by the 
end of FY 76 and 10 by the end of FY 77. 


4. Improve Minuteman 
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As a hedge against a heavy Soviet ABM system, ve could replace 
all our Minuteman II by Minuteman III/MXRV at a cost of $2.2 billion 
over the present program. 


5. Defend Minuteman 


A defense of our programmed Minuteman force could use the 
aame components being developed for the Sentinel system: Sprint, Spartan, 

Perimeter Acquisition Radar (PAR), and Missile Site Radar (MSR) . An 
option for a light defense of Minuteman is being maintained in the current 
Sentinel deployment plan and could be deployed three to four years after a 
decision to do so. 

6. Nev I CBM 


If ve started Contract Definition in FY 70, ve could deploy a 
nev I CBM in FY 76. We could: (a) deploy a nev missile in new silos 

as part of a defended or undefended fixed land-based system, (b) deploy 
it as a land-mobile or Bhip-based system, or (c) base a nev missile in 
a nev class of submarines called the Undersea Long-range Missile System 
(ULMS). Developing a nev land-based ICBM would require a $2 to $3 billion 
Research and Development (RAD) program. The 10-year cost of buying 280 new 
ICBMs is about $9 billion. ULMS would cost $2 billion in RAD for both the 
missile and submarine and $3.6 billion for a force of six boats with 
missiles. 


7. I mprove Our Programmed Bombers 

If Soviet air defenses improved, but their ABM capability did 
not, ve would not need to Increase the size of our strategic forces, but 

ve might want to increase the capability of our bomber force. If the 

Soviets also Introduced greater-than-expected ABM defenses, thus Increasing 
our dependence on bombers, then ve would definitely want to improve our 
bomber force. Increasing the alert rate to would cost about $300 million 

per year. By doing this, buying more SRAMs and SCADs, 

, ve could maintain our Assured Destruction capability. 

8. Advanced Manned StrateRlc Aircraft (AMSA) 

Beginning full-scale development of the AMSA in FY 70 would 
allow an IOC in FY 77. Although AMSA, like the B-52s, would have to 
rely on long-range air-to-ground cruise missiles used as decoys to 
penetrate advanced area defenses and on SRAMs to penetrate advanced 
terminal defenses, its larger payload and better performance mean that 
about 115 UE AMSA would be equal in effectiveness to 375 currently programmed 
UE combat aircraft. One hundred and fifteen (UE) AMSA pould cost about 
$11 billion for development, investment, and 10-year operating costs. 
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C. Comparison of Options 

The following table compares the costs of the bomber and missile 
force alternatives designed to maintain our Assured Destruction capability 
against the GTE Soviet threat in 1977. 
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U.S. 


ACS 1TRET) DESTRUCTION 

AGAINST the 


CAPABILITY OF IMPROVED BOt-fB EF FfMCE 
GTE SOVIET THREAT a! 


As the table shews, we eo “ ld thread through^ 7^ simpl v 

Assured Destruction capability against ■ needed to do this, 

by proving the nrogr«m«d force. » force of equal effectiveness 

He would deploy AMSA in FT J7on y continuing an Advanced 

cost, less than the improved “ "^etitive design, r.ther 

srsarsss-. d.*!.**- •»» ° n » ioc *“ n 7 

w . CAPABILITIES OP .... STRATEGIC FORCES UNDER ARHS-CONTROL ACRE™ 
Since the Soviets have ST-mm" 

(with* respect to" erne tln^ou^national 1 security objectives) of possible 

imitations on strategic weapons. 

There are four objectives that we could reason.blv expect to achieve 
from a strategic arws-control agreement . 

(1) A more stable deterrent than ve ^ cent 1 vis for 

such an agreement. This cou “ . t h ere by develop new threats 

::f.^ d *of to fe:r.*^.rthrot^rridr^id -i. 

. —a aolltical climate, which might lead to constructive 
growing out of a limited crisis . 
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(3) Useful information for each nation on hew the other views nuclear 
forces and strategy. This would reduce the chances of a miscalculation 

in a crisis; a nuclear war is much more likely to start by miscalculation 
than by deliberate decision. If a nuclear war did start, manv more reonle 
could be saved through restraint and control — which recuires some mutual 
understanding -- than by active defense of cities. 

(4) A reduction in the high costs of improving our strategic forces. 
However, it is quite unlikely that any large savings over our approved 
program would be realired for three or four vears since development would 
continue, intelligence programs would probably be expanded, and existing 
programs would most likely continue. Onlv after the agreement had been 
in force for awhile, and we felt we could delav introduction of the next 
round of weapon systems, would the real savings start to accrue. 

All but the first of these objectives would probably be met by any 
likely agreement. The third objective would be met in part bv serious 
high-level talks even if no agreement resulted. Therefore, it is primarilv 
the first objective that will determine what agreements would be acceptable 
to both sides. 

We believe that the Soviet strategic policy goal is to get a better 
deterrent and eventually to narrow and overcome the U.S. lead in strategic 
forces. In recent years, the Soviets hove improved their second-strike 
capability relative to that of the United States. However, projected 
improvements in U.S. strategic forces — Poseidon, Minuteman III, and 
Sentinel — threaten to erode that improved position. In fact, the Soviets 
might believe that these new weapon systems threaten their deterrent. 

Thus, the Soviets now face important and very expensive nev decisions on 
the site and characteristics of their atrotegic forces. Since the Soviets 
are faced with the coats of the Ciech crisis and Far East deplovments , 
economic considerations could be a major factor in a Soviet decision to 
limit expenditures on strategic forces. Finallv, they mav reason that 
even with large new strategic programs they would not be able to change 
the strategic balance in their favor, since the United States maintains 
such large strategic forces and could expand them with less sacrifice 
than the Soviets. 

There are certain criteria by which we must examine anv arms-eontrol 
agreement. Within the terms of any' agreement we must be able to: 
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(1) Maintain or improve the U.S. deterrent and make it more stable; 

(2) Leave the Soviet government and world opinion in no doubt as 
to the adequacy of the U.S. deterrent; 

(3) Maintain a U.S. capability — at least as effective as that we 
can expect to have in the absence of an agreement — to limit damage to 

the United States by Soviet forces if deterrence fails; and 

(A) Provide enough strategic forces to prevent nuclear powers other 
than the Soviet Union from threatening the stability of the agreement. 

In examining the feasibility of specific arms-control agreements, 
we wist: (1) test the agreement against our national security objectives, 

(2) evaluate and define the need for inspections and safeguards, (3) 
develop a decision strategy and options for U.S. responses to cheating, 
and (A) plan a negotiating strategy to achieve our goals. We believe that 
negotiating separate treaties over a period of years, each covering a limited 
part of the arms-control problem — rather than trying to agree on one treaty 
for all time — enables us to adjust to changes in technology, the threat, 
and our objectives. This approach offers the best hope of achieving adequately 
safeguarded agreements . 

To evaluate an arms-control agreement, we firBt compare likely cases of 
opposing strategic forces with and without an agreement. We also compare 
corresponding ‘'worst cases” where the Soviets cheat on an agreement to the 
maximum feasible extent or, in the absence of an agreement, attempt to gain 
an advantage by the deployment of new or additional strategic forces. If 
an agreement resulted in a higher U.S. Assured Destruction capability — 
or in greater certainty of preserving an acceptable level of Assured 
Destruction — then an agreement would be a net gain for the United States, 
even in strictly military terms. The next table presents the typical results 
of our Assured Destruction calculations for an agreement that limits 
offensive missile forces to current levels and ABM launchers to 

U.S. ASSURED DESTRUCTION CAPABILITY 
(Percent of Soviets Killed) a/ 
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In each case shewn in the table, 
us, and in many cases it helps, 
if the Soviets deployed MIRVs. 


the arma-control agreement does not hurt 
The agreement would be particularly valuable 


We also examine the impact of 
capability against the Soviets and 
however, we find that any feasible 
secondary impact. 


an agreement on our Damage Limiting 
other nuclear powers. In general, 
arms limitations would have only a 


Fears will inevitably arise that the Soviets can make us vulnerable 
to attack by secretly improving their offensive or, more importantly, 
their defensive forces. However, they can take the same steps in the 
absence of an agreement; therefore, we will also pursue our own hedges 
to protect our own deterrent, aa we would do in the absence of an agree " 

■ent. The effect of an agreement limiting numbers of missiles } a ^* ers 
would be to reduce, but not eliminate, the uncertainties against which e 
would have to insure. Such an agreement could be maintained without on-site 
inspection. To reduce these uncertainties further, we would seek an agreement 
with the Soviets cm inspection procedures. Although not needed t0 
simple agreements limiting numbers of missiles, any inspection would provide 
us with information not now available. 


VIII. STRATEGIC DEFENSE 

X. Defense Against the Soviet Missile Threat 

The basic issue is whether we should deploy an ABM system 
(Nike-X) in defense of our cities. Any system designed to save U.S . 
cities from a Soviet nuclear missile attack must try to keep ahead of 
the Soviet threat, including Soviet reactions to our deployments. Such 
attempts are costly. In our analyses, we use two stages for deploying 
«n ABM system. The first, "Posture A", is an initial ate * * e *°^ e ? dcd 
by the JCS. It represents an area defense of CONUS and a llght da * a “ 
of cities. It would cost about $12 billion in investment and $900 
million a year to operate. The second, "Posture B , is an attempt to 
keep ahead of the Soviet threat. It includes a higher density local 
defense of citias. It would cost about $24 billion in investment 
and over $1.3 billion a year to operate. | 


Ve 

believe that affective defenses would eventually cost much more. 
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The United States could justify these costs only if *n ABM defense 
could limit significantly the ability of the Soviets to kill Americans. 

Our attempt to limit damage if our deterrent fails also operates to take 
away the Soviet deterrent. The following table shows what happens if 
various ABM defenses work and the Soviets do not react. 

DEATHS IN AN ALL-OUT STRATEGIC NUCLEAR MAR IN 1977 , 

ASSUMING NO SOVIET REACTION TO A U.S. ABM SYSTEI1 
(In Millions) 


U.S. 

Program 


Soviets Strike First, 

U.S. Retaliates 

U.S. Killed Soviet Killed 


U.S. Strikes First, 

Soviets Retaliate 

U.S. Killed Soviet Killed 


Soviet 

Assured 

Destruction 

Calculation 


No ABM 
Sentinel 
Posture A 
Posture B 

As the table shows, the Soviets lose their deterrent if they do 
not respond. They would be forced to react to increase their ability to 
strike back. The Soviets have the technological and economic capability 
to respond in many ways Including: (1) adding MIRVs and penetration aids 

to their projected missile forces; (2) adding a mobile 1CBM; (3) adding a 
new, higher payload, mobile missile; (4) deploying additional SLBMs ; (5) 
defending all or a portion of their ICBM force; (6) adding more bombers; 
or (7) some combinations of these responses. They might even adopt very 
unstable launch-on-waming doctrines, if they later felt their response had 
not been adequate. Against Posture A, the Soviets must respond by adding 
KIRVs or penetration aids to nearly all of their strategic missiles or 
by adding an equivalent force — in order to maintain their Assured Destruction 
capability. Against Posture B. thev must respond with MIRVs, penetration 
aids, and at least (or an equivalent force). 

Where the Soviets strike first, we assume they attack our nuclear 
forces until the saving in Soviet liveB becomes very small; then they send 
the rest of their weapons against U.S. cities. The United States retaliates 
only against Soviet cities. In a U.S. first-strike, we withhold an Assured 
Destruction capability (80 million Soviets killed) and apply all other weapons 
to the Damage Limiting mission. The Soviets retaliate only against cities. 
These responses, while restoring their Assured Destruction capability, 
also restore their ability to kill Americans in a first strike. 
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The table below .hows what happens If the Soviets do respond to our ABM 
deployments . 


nriT HS IN AN ALL-OUT STRATE GIC NUCLEAK WAR IN 1.977. 
-seen Minn A SO VIET REACTION TO A U TS. ABM SYSTEM 
fT« Millions) 


Soviets Strike First, 
U.S. Retaliates 


U.S. Killed Soviet Killed 


U.S . Strikes First, 
Soviets Ret aliate 
U.S. Killed Soviet Killed 


Soviet 

Assured 

Destructi* 

Calculate 


U.S. 

Program 

No ABM 
Sentinel 
Posture A 
Posture B 

As oart of their response, the Soviets could add large nunbers of 
of fens i ve^ml ss lies or buy higS confidence HIRVs and 

each side would tike counteracting steps, generating a costly arms race 
with no net gain in security for either aide. 

The above tables also show an important and paradoxical result re- 
garding first-strikes. The number of U.S. I ““f^Yined^en the 
strikes first is about the same as the number of U.S. killed when the 

" a giin some strategic advantage. Now, however the Ylarg^hard-to- 
the Soviet Union have reached a point where both have a g • 

of 

•rirr t r.rK 

the United States nor the Soviet Union stands to benefit by attacking 
first. 


B. D efense Against the Chine se 1CBM Threat 

We have evidence that the Chinese are , ievotlng very •“hstantial 

resources to the development of nuclear warheads and missile delivery 

systems . Within a period of about four years, they detonated 
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nuclear tests, together with their continuing work on 
surf ace-to-sur face missiles, lead us to believe that they are moving ahead 
with the development of an 1CBM. If their program proceeds at its present 
pace (although there is some evidence it has been delayed), they could 
have a modest force of ICBMs by the mid-1970s. 

The reasons for deploying an ABM system against the Chinese are: 

(1) it would prevent damage to the United States from a Chinese first- 
•trike; (2) it could increase the credibility of our commitments to defend 
Asian countries against Chinese nuclear intimidation or nuclear attack; 
and (3) it could lessen China’s ability to drag the United States and the 
Soviet Union into a nuclear war. In addition, a defense against a small 
Chinese threat would not deprive the Soviet Union of its Assured 
Destruction capability and so the Soviets would not necessarily be forced 
to react. 

On the other hand, we already have a masBive deterrent against 
a Chinese attack. A Chinese-oriented ABM system might enhance the 
prestige of the Chinese nuclear program and reduce confidence in the 
ability of our offensive forces to deter attacks on our allies. Further, 
it might auggest that we think the Chinese would act irrationally when 
many believe they would not. Leaving our Asian bases exposed, this system 
might suggest that the United States is retreating from Asia to a Fortress 
America”. Finally, it might keep Asian countries from adhering to a non- 
proliferation treaty by drawing attention to the threat and causing their* 
to raise demands for their own defense, possibly as a step toward developing 
their own offensive nuclear capability. 

On balance, however, we believe the advantages of a Chinese- 
oriented ABM system outweigh the disadvantages. Thus, deployment of the 
Sentinel system was begun in September 1967. 

We do not have to depend on deterrence alone to keep the Chinese 
from attacking us. The Sentinel system can be deployed at an investment 
cost of about $5 to $6 billion and should be highly effective against the 
kind of threat the Chinese may pose in the 1970s. The effectiveness of 
this deployment in reducing U.S. deaths from a Chinese attack in the 1970s 
Is shown below. 

U.S. DEATHS FROM A CHINESE FIRST STRIKE IN THE 1970s 


fj .rn.Ker of Chinese ICBMs on Launchers 

U.S. Deaths (Millions) 

With No Defense 
With Sentinel 


10 

25 

50 

75 

7 

11 

18 

23 

(H 

<H 

<R 

1 


( 
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The Sentinel system could probably hold U.S. death, below one 

SSnKKSASSK 

C. C onclusion s 

Our analysis of the ABM system and its relationship to our 
strategic offensive forces leads us to conclude that: 

1. The Soviets could largely offset any ' Pr ° Rr “° 

ZZ&'tSZirS?. Md^^Si^to defend our 
cities against Soviet attacks. 

2 We should deploy Sentinel, an effective defense of our cities 

attention*must SeVc^d on the Sentinel cost reduction program started 
last year. 

3 An ABM defense of Minuteman is the least costly option 

srs.“= sstr sjs: 

the r&d program at a slower pace. 

D. Continental Air Defens e 

Onr current air defenses are costly to operate and relatively 
ineffective* TiTo^/aU - 

sra srjsjrs we s h.d e :; £ £££& - - -m- « 

ve had a perfect one. 

However there are other objectives of Continental Air Defense 

“ r.s:: s.-sns**. ^ 

and (5) use in missions outside the United States. 
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We can achieve these objectives with a modern, more e * f * c **** 

will provide a perimeter defense system will provide limited 

The Federal Aviation Agency National j 1 ' *?*“ t J„ca, the modemited 

back-up command and control. Compared with the present torce, on 
Sorce wUl^y tor itself by FY 79 and will realise savings at the rate 
of $400 million per year after that time. 


The following table compares 
of the present force, the modernized 
involving F-12 interceptors. 


the relative cost and performance 
force, and an alternative force 


Cost ($ Billions) 

Ten-Year Level-Off 

Cost {FY69-78) A nnual Cost 


Soviet Bombers Surviving 
Current Unexpected 
Threat a ! Threat b 7__ 


Present Force 
200 F-106Xs/AWACS 
54 F-12s/AWACS 


$11.7 $1*12 

12.3 *69 

13.7 .75 


a/ The current threat is 100 heavy bombers over CONUS now, but 
” fewer than 50 bombers by the mid-1970s. 


Against the current threat the F-106X force is ad. more 
most likely scenarios. 

The Air Force agrees with the modernised £o '“ “Lf i^F^lls” 1 ' 
„d the F-106X. but propo.es that « . ^ ’^TllUoL The 
Mr Force F-12. would reduce the number of aurviving 

bombers from in the case of our 6 analysis ahows that 

« ^ :.t! nany^more lives than if -e .pend the billion dollar, on ait 
defense. 
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Therefore, if ve were convinced that we need to improve our D«uige Limiting 
capability, we ahould buy more missile defense before proceeding with the 
F-12 program. 

The same arguments about Damage Limiting also apply * 0 ou y 
SAM programs. The Soviets could target SAM-defended cities with missile 

and use their penetrating bombers on undefended cities,- P c^“d arc’nol justified 
the same number of deaths. Thus, costly systems such as SAM D arc not justly 

for CONUS defenses. Our other air defense objectives can 106X/AWACS 

air defense. In line with the perimeter defense concept in the F 106X/AWACS 
modernization plan, we should continue to phase out gradually the interior an 
redundant perimeter part of our air defense system. 

E. Civil Defense 

Against a Chinese threat, it is more effective to 
than to spend additional funds on Civil Defense. Our current “vil Defense 
program is oriented towards providing fall-out shelter spaces nation vide 
to limit damage from a Soviet attack. However, only if we deploy a major 
ABM defense against the Soviet Union would Civil Defense be useful in 
significantly limiting damage. Since we are not deploying such a progra - 
Civil Defense can only be justified as a residual insurance 
some lives (4 to 7X) in the face of very large fatality levels (40 to 5 ) 

or to limit collateral deaths in a restrained war in which the Sovietsatt c. 
only military targets. In this context. Civil Defense should be a lower 
priority program than other strategic defense programs. 

We have built a large inventory of about 180 million identified 
shelter apaces. In view of our objectives, however, the Program « 
unbalanced. Within our present priorities, we have balanced the prog 
at a lower funding level. $71 million, to improve our “pabHity to use 
these identified spaces rather than adding new spaces. This progr™ 
provides funds for improved warning, shelter stocks, an experiment 
shelter construction incentive program, financial assistance to state * 
a limited amount of training and education, and program "anagement . We 
are now studying alternative levels of Civil Defense in order to develop 
a balanced operational capability at each level. 

IX. SPECIFIC RECOMMENDATIONS 

In light of the above discussion, we recommend: 

1. Approving the JCS recommendation to provide a SRAM and SCAD 
capability for all 17 B-52 G/H squadrons, at an additional FY 70 cost of 
$120 million and an additional overall cost of $330 million. Deferring, 
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however, the JCS recommendation to equip the B-52/FB-111 force with 

SRAM. The additional SRAMs would cost 

$450 million in FT 70-77. 

2. Approving the JCS recommendation for Contract Definition of the 
Subsonic Cruise Armed Decoy (SCAD) and planning on an IOC of FY 74, subject 
to favorable review of Concept Formulation. The SCAD development program 
will require $30 million in FY 70 and $200 million in FY 70-74. Deploying 
a force of missiles would require an additional $361 million in 
FY 70-77. 


3. Deploying six squadrons of FB-llls (90 UE aircraft) rather than 
the 14 squadrons previously approved. This will save $600 million in 

FY 70 and $2.9 billion in FY 70-79. 

4. Keeping the programmed force of six B-58 squadrons until the 
introduction of SCADs for the B-52s. This will cost $35 million in FY 
70 and $250 million in FY 70-74. 

5. Keeping one additional B-52 squadron plus the additional crews 
and support personnel needed to maintain Southeast Asia operations through 
FY 70, at an FY 70-71 cost of $17 million. Maintaining a B-52 force of 

20 squadrons (rather than 17 as previously programmed) after FY 71 until 
structural modifications are needed. This will cost $450 million in 
FY 72-77. 


6. Disapproving the JCS recommendation for Contract Definition and 
full-scale development of the AMS A in FY 70. Continuing, however, with 
an Advanced Development program which will include a detailed competitive 
aircraft design. The 10-year systems cost of developing, buying, and operat- 
ing a force of 115 (UE) AMSAs would be $8 billion. 

7. Disapproving the JCS recommendation for Contract Definition of 

a new tanker based on the C-5. The present KC-135 fleet is satisfactory. 

The 10-year cost of developing, buying, and operating a force of 210 
C-5 tankers would be $6 billion. 

8. Disapproving the JCS recommendation for full-scale development 
of an advanced airborne command post. The 10-year cost of developing, 
buying, and operating a force of 14 command posts would be $1.2 billion. 

9. Maintaining a force of 1,000 Minuteman missiles. Maintaining 
the IOC for Minuteman III at June 1970. 


10. Disapproving the JCS recommendation for development of the 

To complete this program would require $20 
million in FY 70 and a total of $380 million in FY 70-74. 
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11 Continuing the Advanced Development program for the advanced ICBM 
system , but disapproving the JCS recommendation for Contract 

Definition in FY 70. This missile provides little improvement over Minute 
■an. The 10-year cost of developing, buying, and operating a force of 
■isslles would be $10 billion. 

12. Continuing Advanced Development of the ULMS, but disapproving the 
JCS recommendation for Contract Definition in FY 70. 

13 Disapproving the JCS recommendation for Contract Definition on 
. Surface-ship-based Lag- range Missile System (SLMS) in FY 70. This ship 
could not replace Poseidon and offers little advantage and .any 
advantages when compared to ULMS. The 10-year investment and operating 
costs for ships would be $4.6 billion. 

14. Disapproving the JCS recommendation £op / P™ to ^ P *““£ aCe " 
ship-based intermediate range missile system called the 

Missile Ship (BMS). We do not need sdditional payload on the crash 
schedule* that would Justify this program. Construction of a prototype 
would cost $250 million, plus $75 million for five years of operation. 

15. Continuing to plan for an average of 

continuing^development of 

Poseidon and. in FY 70. converting six Polarls .ubMrine^to the Poseidon 
configuration for a total investment of $1.1 billion in FY 70. FI i_ 
to build to a force of 31 Poseidon submarines by FY 76 for a total FY 70 
74 investment of $5.3 billion. 

16. Disapproving the JCS recommendation to provide 

Development of such a warhead plus the modifica- 
tions needed for the Poseidon missile would cost $210 million. 

17. Approving the JCS proposal to continue converting to Polaris 
A-3 missiles those remaining submarines not included * n *ke 086 on 
conversion program. This program requires no funds in FY 70. 

18. Deferring decision on the JCS recommendation to deploy 
additional communication relay (TACAM0) aircraft for command and control 
of the Polaris fleet. The additional aircraft in the program would cost 
$57 million in FY 70 and $285 million in 10-year system costs. As an 
alternative for decision in June 1969. we should consider adding new 

satellite communications to the current force 
to greatly extend its capabilities. In the interim, we should program 
$4.2 million in FY 70 for the new modulation techniques. 

19. Disapproving the JCS recommendation to deploy an ABM defense 
of the United States against the Soviet threat. The JCS program would 
require $270 million in FY 70 in addition to the Sentinel P«* p “- 

The JCS-recommended objective for a Nike-X defense would cost $10 billion 
in X0 years above the coat of the Sentinel system. 
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20. Continuing the deployment of the Sentinel ay a tea at an FY 70 
coat of $1.8 billion. The estimated total aysteo investment coat is 
$5.6 billion, plus $1.8 billion in R6D (exclusive of Atomic Energy 
Commission costs). 


21. Approving the JCS recommendation to preserve the option for a 
light defense of Minuteman using Sentinel radars and additional Sprint 
adssiles. For an IOC by the end of FY 74, $8 million is needed in FY 70 
for long lead-time items. 


22, Disapproving the JCS recommendation for Contract Definition 
on a Sea-baaed Anti-Ballletic Mlsalle Intercept System (SAMIS) in FY 
70. The R&D and 10-year investment and operating costa for eight 5AflMis> 
ships would be $5.9 billion. 

23. Disapproving Contract Definition for the Airborne Missile 
Intercept System (ABMIS), a concept for which there is no advanced 
development program. 


26. Continuing implementation of the Continental Air Defense 
Plan, as recommended by the Air Force. In FY 70, this action Involves 
$28 nllllon for development of the F-106X interceptor and $120 million 
for a fuU-acale development of AVACS. This plan Includes development 
and deployment of back-scatter OTH radars for CONUS; It will cost $12.3 
billion in FY 69-78, compared to $11.7 billion for the previously spproved 
program. 

25. Disapproving the JCS proposal to resume development of the 
F-12 interceptor. The 10-year cost of F-12s, as recotmended by the 
Air Force, would be $0.8 to $1.0 billion. The (UE) F-12s in the JCS 
objective force would cost $3.4 billion. 

26. Approving selected parts of the JCS recommendation to expedite 
a comprehensive improvement program (M0HEC) for Nike-Hercules, at a cost 
of $11.2 million in FY 70. The entire JCS plan would cost $35 million 
in FY 70 and a total of $375 million to complete. 


28. Disapproving the JCS recommendation to extend the approved 
military survival measures program from $38 million to $190 million over 
five years. Continuing instead the previously approved program at an 
FT 70 cost of $9 million. 


( 
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29 Disapproving the JCS recommendation for a 5150 

objectives and new programs to maximise the number of operational y 
effective shelter spaces* 

receipt of an Air Force Master Plan. 
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Authorised Unit* 
Fighter Squadron* 
Air Fores 
F-101 
F-102 
F-10A 
F-106 
F-106I 


F-W 

F-100 

F-102 

F-10* 


»«T 

F-4 

Total Fighter Squadron* 

Surveillance A Warning Squadron* 
K-121 

AUACS 

Total Surveillance A Warning 
Squadron* 

Surf ace- to- Air HUelle Aattarle* 
lourc (Squadron*) 

Mika (Bereulaa and Ajax) 

Any 

AMC 

Bowk (tegular) 

Total SAM tat carle* 



















